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There  is  no  study  in  which  there  has  been  a  greater  advance  in 
recent  years  than  that  of  Celtic  literature  and  the.  Celtic  Church, 
and  Irish  Scholars  have  not  been  behindhand  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  St.  Patrick. 

Forty  years  ago  Dr.  J.  Henthorn  Todd,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  wrote  a  life  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  embodying  the  whole 
of  the  accessible  information  relating  to  St.  Patrick  at“  that  date, 
and  distinguished  by  considerable  critical  acumen,  but  marred  by  an 
unconscious  Protestant  bias — a  point  of  view  entirely  inadmissible 
in  dealing  with  the  Christianity  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  1878  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (Bishop  of  Oxford)  in  Councils, 
gathered  together  the  manuscript  authorities  relating  to  St. 
Patrick  with  various  readings  of  the  different  codices. 

Since  then  (1887)  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  furnished  us  with  a 
standard  edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Patrick  (Rolls  Series) 
compiled  from  two  manuscripts,  one  in  the  Bodleian  and  one  in 
the  British  Museum  Library,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  dissertation 
on  the  social  state  of  Ireland  at  the  period,  and  appended  copies  of 
the  rest  of  the  Patrician  documents — giving  a  translation  for  all 
such  as  are  written  in  Irish. 

Still  more  recently  Atkinson  and  Bernard  (Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s) 
have  published  in  the  “  Henry  Bradshaw  ”  series  a  minute  and 
exhaustive  edition  of  a  collection  of  ancient  Irish  hymns,  of  which 
five  relate  to  St.  Patrick. 

Numerous  other  authors  have  added  their  quota  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  and  popularisation  of  St.  Patrick’s  life  :  e.g. ,  the  Revs.  G.  T. 
Stokes  and  C.  H.  H.  Wright ;  Rev.  T.  Olden  ;  John  Gilbert ;  and 
Sir  S.  Ferguson  ;  and  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  Miss  Cusack 
(1870)  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessey  ;  Hogan  (1882)  ;  S.  Malone  (1880). 
Within  the  last  few  months  Dr.  Newport  J.  D.  White,  Keeper  of 
Archbishop  Marsh’s  Library,  Dublin,  has  procured  photographic 
reproductions  of  three  more  or  less  fragmentary  copies  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  Epistle  of  St.  Patrick,  which  were  not  previously  known. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Bury,  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  has  supplied  us  with  a  succinct  narrative  of  St, 
Patrick ,  his  Life  and  Times ,  which  is  destined  to  supersede  all 
previous  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  to  clear  our  minds  of  the 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  ideas  generated  by  a  perusal  of  some 
of  the  earlier  works. 
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Professor  Bury  is  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  has  already  coutributed  several  monographs  on  St. 
Patrick  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Society  and  to  the 
English  Historical  Review.  He  approaches  his  subject  from  the 
general  point  of  view  of  European  history  of  the  period,  and  treats 
of  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Christianity  as  a  special  case  of  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  from  paganism. 

He  adopts  the  plan  of  reconstructing  the  saint’s  life  from  the 
original  authorities,  relegating  to  appendices  all  disputed  points, 
together  with  his  reasons  for  preferring  one  solution  to  another. 

By  this  method  there  is  a  great  gain  in  clearness  and  definiteness, 
but  there  is  the  possible  danger  that  the  casual  reader  may  accept 
the  text  as  the  final  and  indubitable  exposition  of  a  number  of 
events  which  are  really  surrounded  with  considerable  doubt  and 
difficulty,  without  troubling  himself  to  refer  to  the  appendices  at  alb 

These  doubts  and  difficulties  are  no  new  thing.  The  Franciscan 
monk  Colgan,  who  collected  and  edited  seven  lives  of  the  saint  in 
1647,  makes  a  special  point  of  discussing  and  (as  he  says)  “resolv¬ 
ing  ”  no  less  than  twenty-four  doubtful  points — and  one  rises  from 
a  perusal  of  Dr.  Todd,  doubtful  about  nearly  every  fact  connected 
with  Patrick’s  life.  But  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
harmonising  the  different  accounts  of  his  acts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of 
man  St.  Patrick  was.  He  shines  out  as  a  man  of  the  grandest 
proportions,  gifted,  as  all  leaders  of  great  religious  movements 
must  be,  with  a  missionary  zeal  that  nothing  can  quench.  A  man 
of  unswerving  rectitude,  but  ready  on  all  occasions  to  adapt  means 
to  ends.  A  man  of  indomitable  resolution  and  perseverance  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  infinite  humility. 
He  has  endeared  himself,  as  no  other  national  apostle  has  done,  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  whose  continued  affection  for  him  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  recent  dedication  to  his  memory  of  the  magnificent 
new  Koman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Armagh,  and  by  the  even  grander 
fane  in  course  of  erection  near  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

St.  Patrick  appears  to  have  been  born  about  a.d.  389  at  a  place 
which  he  himself  designates  Bannavem  Tabernise  and  which  may 
be  identical  with  one  of  two  places  called  Banwen,  in  Glamorgan¬ 
shire — at  all  events  it  was  in  Britain  and  Uhaud procul  mare”  (not  far 
from  the  sea)  that  he  first  saw  the  light.  He  relates  that  his 
father  had  a  small  property  there  and  was  a  Decurion  or  a  Deacon, 
and  according  to  the  documents  his  grandfather  and  great-grand¬ 
father  were  also  in  holy  orders. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  (a.d.  405)  he  was  captured  in  a  raid  made  on 
the  coast  of  Britain  and  taken  prisoner  to  Ireland  with  “  so  many 
thousand  men.”  He  remained  in  bondage  for  seven  years,  during 
which  he  was  employed  as  a  swineherd,  and  effected  his  escape  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  (a.d.  412).  It  was  during  these 
years  that  a  great  spiritual  change  came  over  him,  which  determined 
the  course  of  his  subsequent  life.  At  last  one  night  he  heard  a  voice  in 
his  sleep  saying,  “  Thou  fastest  well — soon  shalt  thou  go  to  thy  own 
country.”  Accordingly  he  fled,  and  after  travelling  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  reached  a  port,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  a  ship  master  took 
him  on  board.  The  voyage  occupied  three  days,  and  on  landing  the 
party  wandered  for  twenty-eight  days  in  a  desert,  probably  in  the 
South  of  France,  which  had  then  been  recently  overrun  by  Vandals, 
Sueves  and  Alans. 

From  there  it  seems  probable  that  he  made  his  way  to  the  Lerin 
Isles,  where  St.  Honorat  had  recently  founded  his  monastery  on 
the  island  now  known  by  his  name,  opposite  Cannes. 

He  may  have  remained  two  or  three  years  at  St.  Honorat  (a.d. 
412  to  a.d.  414  or  415),  and  he  says  that  11  again  after  a  few  years, 
I  was  in  the  Britains  with  my  parents  [relations]  who  received  me 
as  a  son,  and  earnestly  besought  me  that  now  at  least  after  the 
many  hardships  I  had  endured,  I  would  never  leave  them  again.” 

However,  the  call  which  he  had  received,  “  the  voices  of  the 
children  of  Fochlut  ”  (in  Connaught),  as  he  poetically  phrases  it, 
proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  proceeded  to  Auxerre  (in  Burgundy)  to  prepare  for  the  ministry 
to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  He  appears  to  have  been  ordained 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  Amator  in  a.d.  416,  or  shortly  after.  Amator 
died  a.d.  418,  and  was  succeeded  by  Germanus. 

Of  Patrick’s  life  at  Auxerre  from  a.d.  416  to  a.d.  432  we  have 
little  record.  The  silence  of  the  cloister  is  only  second  to  the 
silence  of  the  tomb,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Patrick  utilised 
his  time  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  his  familiarity  with  which 
is  strikingly  demonstrated  in  his  writings.  Whether  as  the  result 
of  Germanus’s  visit  to  Britain  in  A.D.  429  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  year  a.d.  431  Pope  Celestinus  sent  Palladius,  a  deacon,  as 
bishop  to  Ireland,  “  ad  Scottos  credendes  in  Christo  ”  (to  the  Irish 
believing  in  Christ) — not,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  to  convert  the  Irish 
to  Christianity. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  Palladius,  whom  some  writers  have  confused 
with  St.  Patrick,  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  his  mission  was 
not  a  success,  and  that  he  died  in  little  more  than  a  year,  either  in 
Dalaradia  or  the  Mearns. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Patrick  had  already  set  out  from 
Auxerre  when  the  news  of  Palladius’s  death  reached  him  at  Euboria 
— a  place  which  has  not  been  identified — and  that  he  turned  back, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Germanus  with  a  view  of  proceeding 
to  Ireland  in  the  place  of  Palladius.  Iserninus  and  Auxilius  were 
ordained  at  the  same  time,  but  did  not  accompany  Patrick  in  a.d.  432. 

An  interesting  record  of  these  transactions  is  found  in  the 
Vol.  165. — No.  5.  2  N 
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Additions  to  Tirechan’s  collections  in  the  Book  of  Armagh1 
as  follows :  t(  Patricius  and  Iserninus,  that  is  Bishop  Fith, 
were  with  Germanus  in  the  city  Olsiodra  [Anxerre].  But  Germanus 
said  to  Iserninus  that  he  should  come  [hither]  into  Ireland  to  preach. 
And  he  was  ready  to  obey  to  whatsoever  part  he  should  be  sent 
except  to  Ireland.  Germanus  said  to  Patrick,  ‘  And  thou,  wilt  thou 
be  obedient  ?  *  Patrick  said,  ‘  Be  it  so  if  thou  wishest.’  Germanus 
said,  ‘  This  shall  be  between  you,  and  Iserninus  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  passing  into  Ireland.’ 

“  Patrick  came  into  Ireland ;  howbeit  Iserninus  was  sent  into 
another  region,  but  a  contrary  wind  brought  him  to  the  southern 
part  of  Ireland.” 

St.  Patrick  landed  at  Inverdea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dartry 
a  few  miles  north  of  Wicklow,  a  usual  port  at  that  period  for 
travellers  from  Britain,  and  proceeded  coastwise  past  Innis  Patrick 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne  to  Carlingford  Lough,  where  he  made 
his  first  convert,  Dichu,  “  a  naturally  good  man,”  who  was  baptised, 
and  presented  Patrick  with  the  site  for  a  church  at  a  place  called 
Sabhail  or  Saul  (literally  a  barn),  a  few  miles  from  Down  Patrick. 

Thence,  according  to  most  of  the  Lives,  he  advanced  to  County 
Antrim  (Dalaradia),  the  traditional  place  of  his  captivity  (Slemish), 
where  his  former  master,  Milchu,  is  stated  to  have  destroyed  himself 
on  his  approach. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  disputed  that  he  and  his  party 
struck  out  for  Tara,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath  and  the 
seat  of  the  Ardrigh  Loigaire  (Leary),  over-lord  of  all  Ireland,  to 
beard  the  monarch  on  his  throne.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the  vernal 
oquinox,  and  by  the  ancient  law  no  one  was  to  dare  to  show  a  light 
till  after  the  beacon  towers  of  the  king’s  palace  had  set  the 
example.  Patrick  and  his  followers,  who  had  halted  a  few  miles 
from  Tara,  deliberately  defied  this  law,  lighting  their  Pascal  fires  so 
that  they  would  be  seen  from  Tara,  with  the  result  that  an  attack 
was  made  upon  him,  but  by  miraculous  power  he  got  the  better  of 
his  enemies. 

What  the  actual  facts  were  we  can  only  surmise  from  the  mass 
of  legendary  lore  with  which  the  circumstances  were  invested  in 
after-times,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Irish  king  was  impressed 
by  the  fearless  demeanour  of  the  saint,  and  that  the  Druids  were  con¬ 
founded  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  newcomers.  In  fact  it 
was  a  case  of  mind  versus  matter  in  this  encounter,  as  in  others. 

Loigaire,  who  was  a  politic  and  far-seeing  monarch,  was  never 
himself  converted,  and  he  was  buried  standing  in  full  armour  facing 
his  hereditary  foes  of  Leinster,  but  he  extended  toleration  to  the 
Christian  mission,  and  many  of  his  family  and  followers  were 
baptised — including  Fedilmid  his  son,  and  Conall  his  brother,  and 
some  of  the  Druids. 

1  Bk.  I.  p.  18. 
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The  conversion  of  his  daughters  at  a  later  period  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  narratives  in  the  whole  history.  The  girls  were 
instructed  in  the  Christian  faith  by  St.  Patrick,  and  baptised,  where¬ 
upon  they  desired  to  see  Christ,  the  Bridegroom  ;  the  Eucharist  was 
administered  to  them,  and  they  immediately  expired. 

For  St.  Patrick’s  activities  in  Connaught  we  are  primarily  in¬ 
debted  to  Tirechan.  It  seems  probable  that  our  saint  made  at 
least  three  visits  to  the  West,  as  he  refers  in  his  Confession  “  to  the 
regions  which  I  more  frequently  visited,”  having  previously  alluded 
to  “  remote  places,  where  there  was  no  one  beyond,  and  where  no 
one  else  had  ever  penetrated — to  baptise  or  ordain  clergy,  or  to 
confirm  the  people.” 

Among  the  more  familiar  of  the  names  are  Ailfinn  or  Elphin  and 
Kilmore,  the  seats  of  bishoprics,  and  the  mountain  of  Croagh 
Patrick,  the  scene  of  St.  Patrick's  fast  of  forty  days.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  thus  related  in  the  Tripartite  Life} 

“  Now  at  the  end  of  those  forty  days  and  forty  nights  the  mountain 
was  filled  with  black  birds,  so  that  he  knew  not  heaven  or  earth.  He 
sang  maledictive  psalms  at  them.  He  strikes  his  bell  at  them,  so  that  the 
men  of  Ireland  heard  its  voice,  and  he  flung  it  at  them;  so  that  its  gap 
broke  out  of  it  and  that  bell  is  ‘  Brigit’s  Gapling.’  Then  Patrick  weeps 
till  his  face  and  his  chasuble  in  front  of  him  were  wet.  No  demon  came 
to  the  land  of  Erin  after  that  till  the  end  of  seven  years  and  seven  months 
and  seven  days  and  seven  nights.” 

In  the  foregoing  extract  we  appear  to  have  the  kernel  of  the 
familiar  tradition  that  Patrick  banished  venomous  reptiles  out  of 
Ireland.  None  of  the  earlier  lives  makes  any  mention  of  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  snake  from  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  down  to 
his  Life  by  Jocelin,  a  monk  of  Furness,  who  wrote  a.d.  1183-85,  that 
we  first  find  the  story. 

Colgan  rejects  it  on  the  ground  that  the  venerable  Bede  refers  to 
the  absence  of  snakes  in  Ireland.  Independently  of  this  the  Roman 
geographer  Solinus,  writing  in  the  third  century,  records  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  snakes  in  Ireland.  The  simile  of  the  shamrock, 
or  three-leaved  clover,  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  even  more 
recent,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
None  of  the  early  or  mediseval  lives  connect  it  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Colgan,  who  wrote  in  1647.  The  use  of  the 
trefoil  as  an  emblem  of  Ireland  is  very  ancient,  and  probably  of 
pagan  origin. 

The  year  a.d.  444  is  the  usually  accepted  date  for  the  foundation 
of  Armagh.  It  was  here  that  King  Daire  gave  to  St.  Patrick  first 
a  small  and  afterwards  a  larger  site  for  his  community.  Of  the 
smaller  site,  on  low  ground,  the  Tripartite  Life  states  that  a 
circular  space  140  ft.  in  diameter  was  marked  out  and  enclosed 
by  an  earthen  rampart.  The  second  site  was  on  the  hill,  and 

1  P.  115,  Rolls  Series. 
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appears  to  have  been  somewhat  unwillingly  granted  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on  the  ancient  land  laws  of 
Ireland,  that  the  gift  is  made  with  the  proviso,  “  so  far  as  it  is 
mine.” 

There  is  another  gift,  that  of  a  brazen  cauldron,  about  which  a 
carious  story,  characteristic  of  the  period  and  the  saint,  is  told.  It 
appears  that  Daire  sent  this  cauldron  of  foreign  manufacture  to 
Patrick,  and  received  only  the  word  44  Gratzacham”  (=  Gratias 
agimus)  in  acknowledgment.  This  so  incensed  him  that  he  sent 
his  servants  again  to  demand  its  return.  Patrick  gave  it  up  with 
the  same  expression,  44  Gratzackam which  was  duly  reported  to 
Daire. 

“  What  is  this,”  said  Daire,  44  he  gives  thanks  when  it  is  given 
and  thanks  when  it  is  taken  away !  ”  Then  Daire  went  himself  to 
Patrick  and  said,  4‘  Keep  thy  cauldron,  for  thou  are  a  steadfast  and 
unchangeful  man." 

Many  other  churches  were  founded  within  the  province  of  Ulster 
— in  the  Kingdoms  of  Ailech  and  Oriel,  as  well  as  in  Ulidia,  and 
Patrick’s  name  is  associated  in  tradition  with  Coleraine  and  Dun- 
severic,  and  the  foundation  of  the  churches  of  Glenavy  and  Glore  in 
the  diocese  of  Connor  is  attributed  to  him,  but  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  Armagh  as  his  chief  seat,  and  to  have  intended  that  it 
should  be  the  seat  of  his  successors. 

In  Leinster  and  the  South  of  Ireland  Patrick’s  activity  is  less 
marked,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  visited  Cashel  and  the  West 
Kerry  country,  and  to  have  passed  through  Ossory.  He  is  said  to 
have  baptised  the  sons  of  Dunlang,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Crunt- 
hann,  King  of  the  Hi  Ceinselaich,  but  the  earliest  and  most  cele¬ 
brated  conversion,  and  the  one  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  details, 
is  that  of  Fiacc,  the  fair,  a  poet  and  pupil  of  the  poet  Dubthach. 

We  now  approach  a  subject  on  which  we  are  afraid  we  must 
differ  from  Dr.  Bury,  namely,  Patrick's  alleged  visit  to  Borne  about 
a.d.  441,  and  in  regard  to  this  we  must  premise  that  it  is  in  no 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  but  purely  on  the 
ground  of  insufficiency  of  evidence  that  we  consider  the  case  breaks 
down.  So  far  from  maintaining  that  there  would  have  been  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Patrick  to  accept  a  mission  from  Borne, 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  relieved  him  from  one 
of  his  greatest  difficulties  and  distresses,  and  Dr.  Todd  has  well 
pointed  out  that  it  can  make  no  difference  as  to  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  whether  he  did  or  not ;  as  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  English  Church,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Celtic  Church  of  Britain,  was  founded  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Pope’s — to  wit,  St.  Augustine. 

The  MS.  authority  for  the  visit  to  Borne  is  Tirechan,  and  a  very 
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venerable  authority  he  no  doubt  is.  Muirchu,  however,  who  wrote 
only  a  few  years  later,  and  had  equal  or  superior  access  to  the 
authorities  and  means  of  judging,  is  silent  on  the  point.  A  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  for  the  visit  to  Rome  consists  in  the  following 
extracts  in  the  annals  of  Ulster  and  of  Innisfallen  :  “  Ann.  Ult.  sub.  a 
441  Leo  ordinalus  est  XLII.  [1]  Romane  eclesi  episcopus,  et 
probatus  eet  in  fide  catolica  Patricius  episcopus ;  and  Ann.  Ult.  sub. 
a  443.  Patricius  episcopus  ardore  fidei  et  doctrina  Christi  florens 
in  nostra  provincia  contracted  in  Ann.  Innis.  to  Patricius  in  Christi 
doctrina  floruet.” 1 * * * * 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  had  St.  Patrick 
visited  Rome  nothing  would  have  been  simpler  than  to  have 
recorded  it ;  and  secondly,  that  the  entries  may  have  referred  to 
some  other  crisis  in  St.  Patrick’s  life.  Why  not  to  the  accusations 
that  he  himself  relates  were  brought  against  him,  and  that  he 
triumphantly  refuted  ?  The  whole  gist  of  the  Confession  is  that 
accusations  have  been  made  against  St.  Patrick,  either  for  his  want 
of  learning,  or  for  an  incident  in  his  past  life,  or  perhaps  in 
detraction  of  his  signal  success.  What  more  likely  than  that  envy 
may  have  instigated  his  detractors  ?  St.  Patrick  knew  that  he  had 
accomplished  a  great  work,  and,  whilst  defending  himself,  is  never 
betrayed  into  animosity  or  rancour  against  his  assailants.  His  Con¬ 
fession  is  virtually  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God.  He  feels  that 
the  great  grace  extended  to  him  lays  upon  him  the  urgent  obligation 
to  “  exalt  and  confess  His  wonderful  works  before  the  heathen.” 
He  dwells  on  his  own  unworthiness,  frequently  lamenting  his  want 
of  literary  culture,  but  rejoices  that  he  has  been  granted  so  great  a 
favour  among  the  Irish  nation.  If  he  could  have  alleged  that  he 
had  received  his  approval  from  Rome,  such  was  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Apostolic  See  at  that  day  that  the  case  would  have  fallen  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  This  is  what  St.  Patrick  himself  says  in  his 
Confession  ;  the  genuineness  is  indisputable. 

“  And  when  I  was  harassed  by  some  of  my  seniors  who  came  and  urged 
my  sins  against  my  laborious  episcopate,  so  that  on  that  day  I  was  strongly 
driven  to  fall  away  here  and  for  ever.  But  the  Lord  spared  a  proselyte 
and  stranger  for  his  namesake.  He  kindly  and  mightly  aided  me  in  this 
treading  under,  because  in  the  stain  and  disgrace  I  did  not  come  out 
badly.  I  pray  God  that  it  be  not  reckoned  to  them  as  an  occasion  of  sin. 
For  after  thirty  years  they  found  me  and  brought  a  word  which  I  had 
confessed  before  I  was  a  deacon,’ 7 
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And  he  continues  : 

“  Under  anxiety,  with  a  troubled  mind,  I  told  my  most  intimate  friend 
what  I  had  one  day  done  in  my  boyhood,  nay  in  one  hour,  because  I  was 
not  then  used  to  overcome.  I  know  not,  God  knows,  whether  I  was  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I  did  not  believe  in  the  one  God  in  my  infancy ; 
but  I  remained  in  death  and  unbelief  until  I  was  severely  chastised,  and 
in  truth  I  have  been  humbled  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  that  daily. 
On  the  other  hand  I  did  not  of  my  own  accord  go  to  Ireland  until  I  was 
almost  worn  out.  But  this  was  rather  good  for  me,  for  by  this  I ’was 
corrected  by  the  Lord,  and  He  fitted  me  that  I  should  be  to-day  what 
formerly  was  far  from  me ;  that  I  should  be  filled  with  care,  and  be 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  others ;  since  at  that  time  I  did  not  care 
even  about  myself.  .  .  . 

“  But  on  this  account  I  boldly  assert  that  my  conscience  does  not 
reprove  me  now  or  for  the  future.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  have  not 
lied  in  those  things  which  I  have  related.  But  I  am  the  more  sorry  for 
my  dear  friend — to  whom  I  trusted  even  my  life — that  we  should  have 
deserved  to  hear  such  a  response  [referring  to  a  dream  he  had  had]. 
And  I  ascertained  from  several  brethren  before  that  defence  that  when 
I  was  not  present,  nor  in  the  Britains,  nor  did  it  originate  with  me — even 
he  in  my  absence  made  a  fight  for  me.  Even  he  had  said  to  me  with  his 
own  mouth,  1  Behold,  thou  art  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bishop,’  of 
which  I  was  not  worthy.  But  whence,  then,  did  it  occur  to  him  after¬ 
wards  that  before  all,  good  and  bad,  he  should  publicly  put  discredit  upon 
me,  although  he  had  before  of  his  own  accord  gladly  conceded  [that 
honour  to  me].  It  is  the  Lord  who  is  greater  than  all.” 

What  could  fit  in  better  with  the  words  of  the  annals  than  such 
an  accusation  as  this  which  had  gone  near  to  make  Patrick  despair, 
and  a  subsequently  triumphant  vindication,  such  as  is  indicated  ? 

Further,  the  Confession  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Patrick  did 
not  leave  Ireland  in  the  course  of  his  episcopate,  as  he  says : 

“  Wherefore,  though  I  could  wish  to  leave  them  [his  converts],  and 
had  been  most  willingly  prepared  to  go  to  the  Britains,  as  to  my  country 
and  parents ;  and  not  only  that,  but  even  to  go  as  far  as  the  Gauls,  to 
visit  the  brethren  and  to  see  the  face  of  the  saints  of  my  Lord.  God 
knows  that  I  greatly  desired  it.  But  I  am  bound  in  the  spirit  who 
witnesseth  to  me  that  if  I  would  do  this,  He  would  hold  me  guilty,  and  I 
fear  to  lose  the  labour  which  I  have  commenced,  and  not  I  but  Christ, 
the  Lord,  who  commanded  me  to  come  and  be  with  them  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.” 

Clearly,  if  he  had  proceeded  to  Pome  he  could  not  have  done 
other  than  pass  through  Gaul,  when  he  would  have  seen  the  faces  of 
his  brethren  at  Auxerre,  and  probably  also  at  the  Lerin  Islands,  and 
as  the  Confession  was  written  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  it  appears 
most  improbable  that  he  ever  went  to  Rome. 

Continuing  in  his  mission  to  the  end,  St.  Patrick,  it  is  very 
generally  admitted,  died  inA.D.  461  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  This 
is  the  date  given  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  but  side  by  side  with  the 
true  tradition  (confirmed  by  Tirechan  and  Nennius)  we  find  in  the 
annals  another  date,  a.d.  493,  which  has  been  popularly  received  as 
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the  era  of  his  demise.  Moreover,  more  or  less  in  agreement  with 
this  date,  Patrick’s  age  has  been  raised  from  72  to  120,  the  age  of 
Moses.  To  account  for  the  difference  it  is  suggested  that  the  latter 
date  may  have  been  arrived  at  by  counting  sixty  years  from  the  date 
of  Patrick’s  coming  to  Ireland  as  bishop  (a.d.  432)  instead  of  by 
counting  the  sixty  years  from  the  first  coming  of  Patrick  to  Ireland 
as  a  captive  circa  a.d.  403  or  a.d.  405. 

Legends  have  also  arisen  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and 
the  place  of  his  burial.  Without  going  into  these  it  may  be 
interesting  to  quote  from  the  Tripartite  Life 1  an  account  of  his 
death  : 

44  Now  after  these  great  marvels  the  day  of  Patrick’s  death  and  his  going 
to  heaven  drew  nigh.  And  he  began  to  go  to  Armagh  in  order  that  his 
resurrection  might  be  therein.  The  angel  Victor  came  towards  him,  and 
thus  he  said  to  him  :  4  Go  back  to  the  place  from  which  thou  hast  come, 
namely,  to  the  Barn  (Sabhail),  for  it  is  there  thou  shalt  die,  and  not 
in  Armagh.  It  hath  been  granted  to  thee  by  God,’  saith  the  Angel,  4  that 
thy  dignity  and  thy  pre-eminence,  thy  piety  and  thy  teaching  shall  be  in 
Armagh,  as  if  thou  thyself  wert  alive  therein.’ 

44  Patrick  said : 

“  4 1  have  chosen  a  place  of  resurrection, 

Armagh  my  church. 

I  have  no  power  over  my  freedom, 

It  is  bondage  to  the  end. 

44  4  It  is  Armagh  that  I  love — 

A  dear  Thorpe,  a  dear  hill, 

A  fortress  which  my  soul  haunteth. 

Emain 2  of  the  heroes  will  be  waste.’ 

44  The  angel  said  : 

44  4  As  .  .  .  thy  crosier 
Great  dignity  will  fill  thy  .  .  . 

Armagh  thy  church.  ’  ” 

Two  relics  of  St.  Patrick,  his  crozier  and  his  bell,  were  preserved 
at  Armagh  for  many  years,  and  one  of  them,  the  traditionary  bell,, 
is  still  in  existence. 

The  crozier  was  removed  after  the  Norman  Conquest  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin,  and  was  the  subject  of  such  excessive  reverence 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Archbishop  Browne  in  an  iconoclastic 
spirit  in  a.d.  1538. 

The  four-sided  bell  composed  of  two  pieces  of  iron  folded  over  one 
another,  with  a  handle  and  without  a  clapper,  is  now  deposited  in 
the  National  Museum  in  Dublin,  together  with  a  handsome  brass 
shrine  in  which  it  was  kept. 

The  evidence  for  the  bell  is  a  notice  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  under 
date  553  that  St.  Columba  placed  the  relics  which  he  found  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Patrick  at  Sabhail  in  a  shrine,  and  as  the  44  bell  of  the 

1  P.  253,  Rolls  Series.  2  tfavan. 
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will  ”  was  among  the  relics  stated  in  the  Book  of  (Juana  to  have 
been  found  by  St.  Columba,  we  may  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
belief  that  this  bell  may  have  been  rung  by  the  very  hand  of  St. 
Patrick. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  St.  Patrick’s  life  (so  far  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  at  the  present  day) — stripped  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
fabulous  in  which  the  mediaeval  chroniclers  loved  to  enshrine  it. 

It  remains  to  investigate  the  authorities  on  which  the  narrative  is 
based,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  review  the  early  metrical  com¬ 
positions  of  which  our  saint  is  the  subject. 

Sources. 

Beyond  and  above  all,  our  reliable  knowledge  of  St.  Patrick 
rests  on  his  own  writings : 

The  Confession ; 

The  Epistle  against  Coroticus ;  and  (doubtfully) 

The  “  Sayings  of  St.  Patrick.” 

I.  The  Confession. 

Of  the  Confession  there  are  seven  manuscripts  or  fragments  of 
manuscripts  in  existence. 

First ,  that  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh ,  one  of  the  treasures  of  Trinity 
College  Library,  transcribed  by  the  Scribe  Ferdomnach  under  Bishop 
Torbech  about  the  year  a.d.  807.  This  was  originally  supposed  to 
be  in  the  very  handwriting  of  St.  Patrick,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  some  of  the  places  where  Ferdomnach’s  name  appears  as  the 
copyist  efforts  have  been  made  to  obliterate  the  entries,  but  by  a 
very  ingenious  piecing  together  of  evidence  the  name  of  the  scribe, 
and  therewith  the  date  of  transcription,  have  been  established. 

Secondly ,  Cottonian  MS.  Nero.  E.  1,  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  copy  dates  from  about  1100  a.d.,  and  is  written  in  a  fine  bold 
hand,  that  in  the  Booh  of  Armagh  being  somewhat  minute  and 
cramped.  It  is  much  fuller  than  the  Armagh  copy,  which  bears 
signs  of  haste  and  indications,  by  the  letter  “  Z  ”  in  the  margin, 
that  Ferdomnach  was  unable  to  decipher  the  older  MS.  from  which 
he  copied,  which  he  frequently  refers  to  as  indistinct. 

Thirdly ,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  This  MS.  corresponds 
in  extent  to  the  Cottonian  MS.,  and  with  the  succeeding,  was 
originally  in  the  Library  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  borrowed  from 
thence  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  1640,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Fell,  and  passed  with  the  rest  of  his  MSS.  into  the  Bodleian 
in  1686. 

Fourthly ,  a  second  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  last.  Dr.  White  states  from  a  minute  comparison  of 
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the  two  Bodleian  codices  with  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Confession 
that  this  second  copy  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Cottonian  MS. 
in  certain  readings,  whilst  the  former  agrees  in  grammatical  forms 
with  the  remnants  of  the  Rouen  MS.  (mentioned  below). 

Fifthly ,  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Yaast  (or  Vidast),  near  Arras.  The  Bollandists  published  an 
edition  of  this  MS.  in  1668,  which  was  not  distinguished  by  the 
exact  scholarship  of  to-day,  and  as  in  the  case  of  other  lives  of  the 
saints  was  written  mainly  for  edification.  Thus  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Patrick,  they  insert  the  Homo  Ousin  (being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father)  candidly  confessing  that  this  does  not  appear  in  the 
original,  but  that  St.  Patrick  must  have  meant  it.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  St.  Patrick  in  his  own  writings  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  controversies  of  his  day,  not  even  to  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which 
was  of  British  origin,  and  which  his  patron  St.  German  had  been  sent 
into  Britain  by  Pope  Celestinus  to  suppress.  This  manuscript,  which 
is  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  lost  in  the  troubles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  has  only  recently  come  to  light ;  it  is  now  deposited 
in  the  public  library  at  Arras.  A  photograph  of  it  (less  two  folios)  has 
recently  been  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
by  the  Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White.  The  extant  portion  represents  about 
three-fifths  of  the  text  of  the  Confession  as  printed  by  Bollandists, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  Epistle  against  Coroticus. 

Sixthly ,  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  discovered  at  Rouen  containing 
about  the  first  half  of  the  Confession,  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
has  recently  been  discovered,  and  a  photograph  of  it,  with  fourty -two 
lines  to  the  page  of  very  small  writing  (five  pages),  was  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Dr.  White  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  basis  of  these  six  MSS.  Mr.  White  has  constructed  a 
standard  text  of  the  Confession,  indicating  in  notes  every  variation  in 
the  manuscripts,  that  is  to  say,  u  the  reading  in  the  text  in  every  case 
is  that  of  the  MSS.  whose  variations  are  not  recorded  in  the  foot¬ 
notes.” 

A  seventh  MS.  has  since  come  to  light  in  the  National  Library, 
Paris,  which  contains  some  interesting  readings. 

II.  The  Epistle  against  Coroticus. 

This  consists  of  a  powerful  invective  against  a  British  chieftain 
who  slaughtered  or  led  into  captivity  a  number  of  St.  Patrick's 
converts — some  of  them  while  the  anointing  was  yet  glistening  on 
their  foreheads — and  is  a  plea  for  their  release.  It  is  noteworthy  for, 
among  other  things,  describing  Patrick  s  father  as  a  Decurion,  not 
as  a  Deacon,  and  as  the  Theodosian  code  strictly  prohibited  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  offices — the  profession  of  holy  orders  having 
evidently  been  used  to  evade  the  civil  obligations  of  the  former — we 
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must  take  our  choice  between  tbe  two.  An  expression  in  the 
Epistle  denouncing  Coroticus  as  unworthy  to  be  called  a  fellow 
citizen,  “  Non  dico  civibus  meis,”  by  Patrick,  has  been  used  as 
giving  point  to  the  saint’s  birthplace  being  Ailclyde  (Dumbarton), 
not  South  Wales,  or  it  may  refer  to  their  common  Roman  citizenship. 

The  authorities  for  the  Epistle  are  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
Confession,  with  the  exception  that  the  Epistle  is  not  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh.  At  the  end  of  the  Confession  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh  occur  the  words  “  Hue  usque  volumen  quod  Patricius 
manu  conscripsit  sna.” 

III.  Dicta  Patricii  {Sayings  of  St.  Patrick). 

These  consist  of  six  short  sentences.  The  first  supports  the  fact 
of  St.  Patrick’s  travels  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

The  second  consists  of  the  words,  “  From  the  world  ye  have 
passed  on  to  Paradise  ” — the  same  words  occurring  in  the  Epistle 
against  Coroticus.  The  fourth,  if  genuine  (which  Dr.  Bury  doubts), 
inculcates  conformity  with  Rome  in  ritual  observance. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  contain  the  Kyrie  Eleison  and  an 
expression  of  thankfulness. 

We  pass  next  to  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick : 


I.  Tirechan’s  Memoirs  and  Additions. 

Bishop  Tirecban  was  a  pupil  of  Ultan  of  Ardbreccan  {d.  657), 
and  relates  that  he  made  these  notes  “  ex  oro  vel  libro  ”  (from  the 
mouth  or  book)  of  his  master.  He  appears  to  have  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  scenes  of  Patrick’s  activity  in  Connaught,  col¬ 
lecting  evidence  in  favour  of  the  patruchia  of  St.  Patrick  in  the 
interests  of  the  See  of  Armagh.  His  relation,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  excluding  the  miraculous,  is  for  the  most  part  credible 
enough,  but  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  biography  of  the 
saint. 

His  writings  appear  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  as  do  also  those  of 
Muirchu,  and  together  constitute  the  oldest  records,  except  St. 
Patrick’s  own  writings  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle  of  Ireland. 

II.  Muirchu  Macctheni. 

This  is  a  regular  biography.  The  writer  was  a  cleric  of  Sletty, 
and  states  that  he  obtained  his  materials  from  Bishop  Aed  of  Sletty, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Armagh,  to  a  synod  convened  by  Adamnan, 
to  assimilate  the  North  Irish  with  the  South  Irish  Church,  a.d.  632, 
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and  is,  like  Tirechan’s  memoirs,  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Armagh. 

An  independent  MS.  of  Muirchu,  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
was  discovered  some  years  ago  at  Brussels. 

It  is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  historical,  but  the  latter  is  a  string  of  miraculous  events  which 
we  may  be  certain  never  happened.  It  is  probable  that  both 
Tirechan  and  Muirchu  had  a  common  written  source,  though  they 
by  no  means  agree,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  length  of  Patrick’s  stay 
at  Auxerre,  and  his  alleged  visit  to  Rome,  already  referred  to. 


III.  Colgan’s  Lives. 

After  these  authorities  come  Colgan  s  seven  Lives,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1647 : 

Vita  I.  is  Fiacc's  hymn,  of  which  later. 

Yita  II.  is  described  by  Colgan  as  “  ex  membranis  monasterii  St. 
Huberti  in  Arduenna  ”  (tenth  century). 

Yita  III.  as  “  ex  vetustis  membranis  Biburgensibus  in  Bavaria  ” 
— copies  exist  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  (tenth  century). 

Yita  IY.  as  “ex  veteri  Cod  Pergam  MS.  alnensis  coenobii ” 
(ninth  century). 

Vita  V.,  by  Probus  (tenth  century). 

Yita  VI.,  by  Jocelin,  a  monk  of  Furness  (twelfth  century,  1183 — 

1185). 

Yita  VII.  is  the  Tripartite  Life,  so  called  because  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts  (eleventh  century,  or  late  tenth  century). 

It  is  much  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  the  others,  which  it 
may  be  said  practically  to  include,  and  is  a  storehouse  of  tradition 
and  fable,  as  well  as  fact,  associated  with  St.  Patrick.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  old  or  middle  Irish,  but  some  sentences  are  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  interesting  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  information 
relating  to  the  social  and  religious  life  in  Ireland  of  the  period  from 
St.  Patrick’s  date  to  about  five  hundred  years  after. 

The  three  MSS.  from  which  Colgan  published  have  not  been 
traced,  but  there  are  two  more  or  less  complete — one  at  Oxford 
(Rawlinson,  B.  512)  which  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  generally  followed, 
and  another  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton  93),  with  which  he 
fills  up  the  gaps. 

The  five  remaining  lives,  II.,  III.,  IY.,  V.,  and  VI.,  have  been 
subjected  to  a  searching  analysis  by  Dr.  Bury,  and  he  holds  that  Vitae 
II.  and  IY.  are  based  on  a  common  original,  which  he  designates 
hypothetically — itself  based  on  Muirchu,  as  is  also  Vita  III. 

Of  the  lives  by  Probus  (Vita  Y.)  and  Jocelin  (Yita  YI.)  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said,  except  that,  like  the  Homily  in  the  Lebar 
Breec,  they  were  written  rather  for  edification  than  for  historical 
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purposes.  That  of  Jocelin  contains  St.  Patrick’s  vision  of  the 
future  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  first  version  of  the  expulsion  of 
snakes  from  Ireland. 


IV.  Other  Authorities. 

The  following  sixth  century  entry  by  St.  Columba  in  the  Book 
of  Durrow  is  interesting,  if  genuine  : 

“  Kogo  beatitudinem  tuam,  sancte  praesbiter  Patrici,  ut  quicunque 
hunc  libellum  manu  tenurit  meminerit  Columbae  scriptoris 
qui  hoc  scripsi  met  evangelium  per  XII.  dierum  spatium.”  (I 
entreat  thy  beatitude,  holy  priest,  Patrick,  that  whosoever  shall 
hold  this  book  in  his  hand  may  remember  Columba  the  writer,  who 
transcribed  the  evangel  in  the  space  of  twelve  days.) 

The  Catalogus  Sanctorum  Hiberniae  secundum  diversa  tempore 
(eighth  century),  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  year  665  a.d.  It 
contains  a  somewhat  artificial  division  into  three  periods,  viz. : 

a.d.  432-544,  Ordo  Sanctissimus ; 

„  544—598,  ,,  Sanctior ; 

,,  598—665,  ,,  Sanctus. 

The  first  order  is  distinguished  by  these  distinctive  features  : 

1.  All  the  saints  were  bishops. 

2.  There  was  unity  in  the  Church,  one  liturgy,  one  tonsure  (the 
Celtic),  one  mode  of  observing  Easter,  and  all  obeyed  the  guidance 
of  St.  Patrick. 

3.  The  Saints  did  not  disdain  the  ministration  and  society  of 
women. 

The  second  period  differed  in  all  three  respects  from  the  first : 

1.  The  order  of  saints  consisted  chiefly  of  presbyters;  there  were 
few  bishops. 

2.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  not  wholly  maintained.  It  was 
maintained  in  regard  to  the  tonsure  and  the  Paschal  cycle,  but 
different  liturgies  were  introduced  and  different  monastic  rules ;  it 
could  no  longer  be  said  that  unum  ducem  Patricium  habebant . 

3.  Women  were  separated  from  the  monasteries. 

The  third  order  consisted  of  presbyters  and  only  a  few  bishops. 
The  conversion  of  the  South  of  Ireland  to  Koman  usages  falls  into 
this  period,  so  that  it  is  marked  by  still  more  diversity  than  the 
second,  since  two  different  modes  of  tonsure  and  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Easter  prevailed  in  Ireland.  There  was,  moreover,  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  saints  to  betake  themselves  to  the  solitary  life  of 
hermits. 

The  references  to  the  two  modes  of  tonsure  and  the  two  modes  of 
computing  the  period  of  Easter  are  important,  as  showing  that  the 
teaching  of  St.  Patrick  in  these  respects  was  not  identical  with  that 
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of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Celtic  tonsure  consisted  in  shaving 
the  front  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  The  Eoman  tonsure  was  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  only,  and  was  not  finally  accepted  by  the 
Celtic  Church  till  a.d.  716. 

As  regards  Easter,  the  computation  introduced  into  Ireland  by 
St.  Patrick  depended  upon  an  eighty-four  years’  cycle,  as  was  that 
of  the  Roman  Church  till  a.d.  457,  when  the  Victorian  cycle  of  532 
years  was  adopted,  to  be  superseded  in  a.d.  525  by  the  nineteen 
years’  cycle  of  Dionysius — the  old  Alexandrian  cycle. 

We  find  sundry  references  to  St.  Patrick  in  Nenmies’  Historea 
Britonum — ninth  century,  and  in  the  various  annals,  namely : 


Annals  of  Ulster  . 
Drummond  Calendar 
Cambriae  Calendar 
Tigernach’s  Annals 
Book  of  Leinster  . 
Innisfallen  . 


a.d.  431  to  a.d.  1504 

Eleventh  century 

Twelfth  century 
.  Thirteenth  century 


and  a  collection  of  Irish  canons  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  from 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Iserninus,  and  St.  Auxilius  bears  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  Dr.  Achery  was  of  opinion  that  this  collection  was  made 
before  the  eighth  century.  He  had  two  MSS.  of  it,  one  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Corbey,  and  the  other  to  the  library  of  St.  Germain. 


The  Poems. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  study  the  metrical  compositions  of 
early  nations  and  events,  and  those  relating  to  St.  Patrick  are  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

I.  St.  Patrick’s  Hymn. 

The  earliest  poem  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  hymn  attributed 
to  St.  Patrick  himself,  and  is  variously  known  as  St.  Patrick’s 
Hymn,  the  Scottish  Hymn,  and  Faed  Fiada,  or  Deer's  Cry  (otherwise 
rendered  as  the  Guard’s  Cry,  and  the  Instruction  of  the  Deer),  and 
the  Lorica,  or  breast-plate  of  St.  Patrick. 

It  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity — notably  in  the 
reference  to  the  Druids,  smiths,  and  women  whose  whiles  were  to 
be  avoided.  We  have  the  latter  among  us  still,  though  St.  Patrick 
probably  meant  witches,  but  we  have  no  Druids,  except  in  the  Pan- 
Celtic  Association,  and  we  do  not  attribute  smiths’  work,  or  even  the 
building  of  an  ironclad,  to  necromancy.  Moreover,  the  poem 
contains  no  reference  to  any  custom  or  occurrence  later  than  the 
fifth  century,  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

It  is,  in  fact,  devotional,  and  according  to  legend  was  written  to 
protect  St.  Patrick  when  he  was  pursued  by  King  Loigaire — and 
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the  name,  the  Deer’s  Cry,  originates  in  a  fable  that  the  saint  and  his 
followers  were  turned  into  deer,  with  little  Benia  (one  of  Patrick’s 
successors  at  Armagh),  a  fawn ,  running  behind. 

The  hymn  is  in  Irish,  and  is  found  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum 
(Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  E.  4,  2)  folio  19b — a  twelfth- 
century  manuscript,  and  also  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Tripartite 
Life. 

The  first  word,  “  Atomriug,”  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  was  originally  translated  “  At  Tara,”  and  the 
opening  lines  were  then  rendered  by  the  Irish  poet,  Mangan. 

“  At  Tara  to-day,  in  this  awful  hour, 

I  call  on  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Glory  to  Him  who  reigneth  in  power, 

The  God  of  the  Elements,  Father  and  Son , 

The  Paraclete  Spirit,  which  three  are  the  One, 

The  Everlasting  Divinity. 

“  At  Tara  to-day  I  call  on  the  Lord,”  <fcc. 

The  correct  translation  is,  however,  “  I  bind,”  and  a  revised 
version  was  made  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  late  wife  of  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  which  was  sung  in  York  Minster  on 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1891,  when  Archbishop  Magee,  an  Irishman, 
was  enthroned,  commencing : 

“ 1  bind  unto  myself  to-day 
The  strong  name  of  the  Trinity, 

By  invocation  of  the  same, 

The  Three  in  One  the  One  in  Three. 

“  I  bind  this  day  to  me  for  ever,”  &c. 

II.  St.  Fiacc's  Hymn. 

The  second  in  order  of  date  is  So.  Fiace’s  hymn,  also  in  Irish, 
commencing  “  Genair  Patraic.”  This  is  professedly  biographical, 
and  round  it  have  grown  up  many  of  the  popular  myths  surrounding 
St.  Patrick.  It  is  possible  that  about  a  half  may  be  the  genuine 
production  of  the  reputed  author,  but  it  is  certain  the  whole  cannot 
be,  as  it  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Tara,  which  occurred  in  a.d.  560, 
whereas  Fiacc  was  ordained  by  St.  Patrick.  Besides  the  text  of 
the  hymn,  we  have  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  elaborate 
prefaces  and  glossaries  explaining  or  expanding  the  original,  and 
although  these  are,  of  course,  of  much  later  date,  they  serve  to 
indicate  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of  those  who  penned  them.  The 
gloss  on  the  first  line  of  this  hymn  is  responsible  for  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Nembhur  with  Ailcluaith  (rock  of  Clyde  =  Dumbarton) 
which  has  been  the  commonly  received  locality  of  Patrick’s  birth¬ 
place  ever  since.  Nanterre,  in  France,  has  been  suggested  as  the 
equivalent  of  Nemthur.  Is  it  possible  that  the  word  Nemthur 
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may  represent  the  central  syllables  of  Bari)na  vem  ta)burnie ,  where 
Patrick  himself  states  his  father  had  a  small  estate  ? 

This  hymn  appears  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (E.  4.  2.  folio  15a)  and  also  in  a  Liber  Hymnorum  of  about 
the  same  period  (tenth  or  eleventh  century)  formerly  in  the  Monas¬ 
tery  at  Donegal  (pp.  36  and  37)  removed  thence  to  St.  Isidore’s 
Convent  in  Rome,  and  now  (1873)  restored  to  the  Franciscan  Con¬ 
vent  on  Merchants  Quay,  Dublin. 


III.  St.  Sechnall’s  Hymn. 

The  third  poem  is  that  of  St.  Sechnall  (or  Secundinus)  in  praise 
of  Patrick,  commencing  tf  Audite  omnes It  is  found  in  the 
Trinity  College  Liber  Hymnorum  (folio  1),  also  in  that  of  the 
Franciscan  Convent,  Dublin  (page  12),  and  in  the  Lebar  Breec  (page 
22),  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  which  also  contains 
the  Homily  on  St.  Patrick  (pages  24  to  29),  commencing  “  1Populus 
qui  sedebat  in  tenebris  ”  (The  people  who  sat  in  darkness). 

There  is  a  fourth  copy  of  this  hymn  in  the  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor,  written  between  a.d.  680  and  691,  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 

The  hymn  is  described  in  the  Irish  preface  as  being  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  “  more  Hebraorum ,  sed  non  per  omnia  ”  (that  is  to 
say,  every  line  does  not  follow  the  alphabetical  order,  but  only  the 
first  line  of  each  quatrain).  The  preface  quaintly  continues  : 
“  Three  and  twenty  capitals  are  in  it,  and  four  lines  in  each 
capitulum  and  fifteen  syllables  in  each  line ;  et  si  quis  invenerit  plus 
minusve ,  in  eo  error  est .2  There  are  two  or  three  places  which  are 
sine  sensu  sed  causa  rithmiP  3 

There  is  a  legend  that  when  Sechnall  had  completed  his  hymn 
he  invited  St.  Patrick  to  listen  to  a  poem  which  he  had  composed 
in  honour  of  a  good  man.  “  By  all  means,”  said  St.  Patrick,  “  it  is 
well  to  hear  of  the  deeds  of  those  who  love  God.”  Accordingly 
Sechnall  commenced  reciting  his  poem,  adroitly  omitting  the  first 
verse,  which  gives  the  name  of  Patrick  as  the  good  man  whose 
praises  he  was  celebrating. 

When  he  came  to  the  middle  St.  Patrick  demurred  that  no  man 
was  so  good  as  to  deserve  such  words  to  be  spoken  of  him.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recitation  was  completed  in  another  place. 

The  first  verse  which  St.  Sechnall  suppressed  in  the  reading  has 
been  translated  as  follows  in  the  “  Henry  Bradshaw  ”  edition  of 

1  The  “P  ”  is  wanting  in  the  MS.,  but  a  place  is  left  for  illnminating  an  initial 
“  P  ”  on  a  larger  scale. 

2  “  If  any  one  should  find  more  or  less,  there  is  an  error.” 

8  “Without  sense,  but  on  account  of  the  rhythm.” 
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the  Liber  Hymnoruin  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  : 

“  Hear  all  ye  wlio  love  God,  the  holy  merits 
Of  the  man  in  Christ,  blessed  Patrick  the  Bishop, 

How  in  good  deeds  he  is  to  be  compared  to  the  angels, 

And  on  account  of  his  perfect  life  to  the  Apostles.’’ 

St.  Sechnall  is  said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
was  his  successor  at  Armagh. 

The  following  lines  are  a  translation  of  a  poem  quoted  in  the 
Lebar  Brecc  as  the  composition  of  Eochaidh  O’Flannagan : 

“  Sechnall,  son  of  Uabaird  the  Gifted, 

The  most  gifted  of  living  men, 

Of  the  race  of  the  pure,  fierce,  white-coloured 
Longobards  of  Leatha.1  ” 

In  some  accounts  Patrick’s  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  sister 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  her  name  being  Concbessa,  and  the  names  of 
several  of  Patrick's  sisters  are  also  given.  Elsewhere  the  name  of 
Sechnall’s  father  is  given  as  Restitutus,  and  that  of  his  mother, 
Patrick’s  sister,  as  Liamania. 

The  Monastery  of  Tours  claims  that  St.  Patrick  had  his  abode 
there  for  some  years  and  was  the  author  of  a  “  Penitential  ”  recently 
discovered  in  the  library  of  the  town  of  Angers,  a  translation  of 
which  is  published  in  Dr.  Wright’s  edition  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Patrick,  but  this  is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 


IV.  Ninnine’s  Prayer. 

We  may  take,  fourthly,  Ninnine’s  prayer  in  Irish  commencing 
with  the  word  “  Admuinemmair,”  to  be  found  in  both  the  Trinity 
College  and  Franciscan  Liber  Hymnorum.  Of  this  prayer  Dr. 
Atkinson  remarks  : 

“  The  Oratio  Ninini  (our  No.  20)  shows  no  appearance  of  a  regularly 
constructed  poem,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  an  initial  effort  in 
that  direction,  for  the  first  lines  present  the  formula  2(7  +  5);  but  all 
throughout  there  is  a  rhythmic  tendency  that  is  unmistakable.  It  may 
be  mere  accident,  but  it  is  at  all  events  noteworthy  that  an  alphabetical 
order  is  observed  in  the  lines  : 

“  ‘  Airdire  bres  cathargestar  de  daig/onenaig  ^uidmit,’ 

“  and  that  all  throughout  also  the  alliterative  element  is  strongly  marked, 
as  in  these  words  in  order,  app;  aaabb;  cddcdd;  ffff;  gg;  pp; 
d  d  d ;  p  p.  But  it  adds  nothing  definite  to  our  knowledge  of  the  metric 
system.” 


1  Latium,  a  general  name  for  Italy. 
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The  prayer  is  so  short  that  we  give  Dr.  Atkinson’s  translation  at 
fall  length  : 

“  We  venerate  St.  Patrick,  chief  Apostle  of 
Ireland,  Renowned  his  name,  wonderful, 

A  flame  that  baptizeth  Gentiles. 

He  fought  against  hard-hearted  wizards, 

He  thrust  down  the  proud  with  the  aid  of  our  Lord  of  fair  heavens. 

“  He  purified  Ireland’s  meadow-lands. 

A  mighty  birth  !  We  beseech  Patrick  Chief  Apostle 

Who  will  free  us  at  the  judgment  from  Doom 

To  the  malevolence  of  hard-hearted  demons 

God  be  with  me,  with  the  prayer  of  Patrick  Chief  Apostle.” 


V.  Ecce  Fulget. 

Our  fifth  and  last  poem  is  anonymous.  It  is  found  in  the 
Trinity  College  Liber  Hymnorum  (folio  32),  where  it  is  preceded  by 
the  letters  in,  y ,  s,  p  (Incipit  ymnus  Sancti  Patricii),  but  i3  wanting 
in  that  of  the  Franciscan  Convent. 

Another  copy  exists  in  Trinity  College  Library  classed  Fifteenth 
Century  B.  1.  5.  (The  Antiphonary  of  Kilmoone  in  the  Office  for 
the  feast  of  St.  Patrick,  i.e.,  March  17). 

It  consists  of  only  twenty-two  lines  commencing  uEcce  fulget .”  The 
full  text  is  given,  with  a  translation,  in  Dr.  Wright’s  “  Writings  of 
St.  Patrick,”  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society — a  cheap 
and  handy  form  of  the  Confession  and  other  literary  remains  of 
our  saint.  It  is  curious  as  containing  a  reference  to  the  expulsion 
of  serpents  from  Ireland  in  the  following  lines : 

“  Guadebatque  se  liberam  remeare  ad  patriam, 

Qua  serpentis  astutia  ollim  expulsa  fuerat.” 

(And  he  rejoiced  to  return  himself  to  a  free  country, 

From  whence  the  guile  of  the  serpent  had  been  formerly  expelled.) 

F.  Treffry. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  an  elaborate  and  picturesque 
life  of  St.  Patrick  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Healy,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  As  it  is  entirely  uncritical,  and  is 
written  for  purposes  of  edification,  it  in  no  way  affects  the  point  of 
view  taken  up  in  the  foregoing  article.  Dr.  Healy’s  attitude  towards 
the  miracles  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  the  mediaeval  lives  chiefly 
consist,  is  curious.  He  says  that  you  need  not  believe  them  unless 
you  like,  but  he  would  obviously  prefer  that  you  did  believe  them. 
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A  PROFESSOR  OF  DEMONOLOGY. 


There  are  few  people  who  at  the  present  day  do  not  regard  with 
abhorrence  the  cruelties  which  in  the  name  of  religion  were 
inflicted  on  supposed  witches  and  warlocks,  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
dismiss  the  authors  of  such  persecutions  with  contempt. 

“We  are  too  hasty  when  we  set  down  our  ancestors  in  the  gross  for  fools 
for  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  (as  they  seem  to  us)  involved  in  their 
creed  of  witchcraft.  In  the  relations  of  this  visible  world  we  find  them 
to  have  been  as  rational  and  shrewd  to  detect  an  historic  anomaly  as 
ourselves.” 

Thus  writes  Elia,  and  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  indulgence  such  as  he 
advocates  that  the  compilers  of  works  dealing  with  this  subject  must 
be  studied.  An  earlier,  and  in  some  ways  equally  delightful, 
essayist,  Henry  Mackenzie,  states  that  there  was  not  a  schoolboy 
in  his  day  who  did  not  scoff  at  the  existence  of  witchcraft  and 
sorcery,  but  he  also  points  out  that  many  of  the  wisest  and  best- 
informed  of  our  forefathers  had  a  firm  belief  in  them.1  In  1685, 
exactly  a  century  before  these  words  were  written,  George  Sinclair, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  University,  published  his  re¬ 
markable  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered ,2  a  volume  which  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  every  cottage  library  in  Scotland.  It 
affords  many  curious  instances  of  a  superstition  which  prevailed  to 
a  much  later  period  in  that  country  than  in  England,  but  in  order 
that  its  popularity  may  be  best  understood  some  account  must  be 
given  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  belief. 

In  his  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft ,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
relates  in  detail  the  romantic  story  of  the  soothsayer  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  usually  called  “  Thomas  the  Rhymer,”  who  described  in 
verse  his  own  adventures  at  the  court  of  the  Elf-Queen,  and  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  Unfortunately,  recent 
writers  3  attribute  the  poem  to  a  much  later  period,  and  consider  that 
it  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  an  Englishman.  However  that 
may  be,  it  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
and  Thomas  was  for  long  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  Scottish  poetry. 

1  The  Lounger ,  No.  41,  November  12,  1785. 

2  Reprinted  from  the  original  edition  by  T.  G.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  1871.  But 
Scott  gives  1695  as  the  correct  date. 

3  David  Patrick,  LL.D.,  in  Chamber's  Cyclopcedia  of  English  Literature ,  1901, 
i.  p.  166  ;  T.  F.  Henderson,  in  Scottish  Vernacular  Literature ,  1900,  p.  19. 
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it  reached  a  very  fair  degree  of  perfection  in  the  Latin  works  of  St.  Columbanus  of 
Bangor,  Iona,  Luxeuil,  and  Bobbio. 

The  accompanying  hymn  was  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Muratori.  Its  popularity 
in  modern  days  has  been  quite  eclipsed  by  the  Eucharistic  Hymn  of  St.  Sechnall,  found 
in  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor,  and  beginning — 

Sancti  venite, 

Christi  Corpus  sumite. 

A  good  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Neale  may  be  read  in  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern. 

The  best  MS.  of  the  ‘  Praise  of  St.  Patrick  ’  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Armagh. 
There  is  another  venerable  copy  with  a  few  variants,  formerly  preserved  at  St.  Isidore’s, 
Rome,  but  now  transferred  to  the  Franciscan  monastery,  Merchant’s  Quay,  Dublin. 
This  MS.  in  Stanza  III.  gives  the  reading  Petrus ,  instead  of  Petrum ,  and  is  followed — 
I  do  not  know  why — by  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  and  Cardinal  Moran. 

A  rhymed  translation  of  the  following  poem  has  been  printed  by  Miss  Cusack  on 
pp.  597  sqq.  of  her  immense  volume,  Trias  Thaumaturga.  Father  Atkinson’s  version 
will,  I  think,  be  preferred.  The  worst  that  I  can  say  of  it  is  that,  as  a  piece  of 
poetry,  it  is  superior  to  the  original.  The  task  of  the  translator  was  a  difficult  one. 
St.  Sechnall’s  composition,  however  historically  interesting,  is  little  better  than  prose 
cut  into  lengths.  Father  Atkinson’s  duty  was  to  eschew  ornament,  like  his  original, 
and  yet  to  write  poetry.  His  fidelity  to  St.  Sechnall  and  his  self-restraint  in  the  use 
of  poetic  diction  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  will  compare  his  rendering  with 
the  Latin  Hymn  as  given  in  Canon  Warren’s  noble  edition  of  the  Antiphonarium 
Benchorense. 

Readers  acquainted  with  the  muscular  conciseness  and  elliptical  Latin  of  St. 
Sechnall’s  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,  beginning — 

Audite  omnes  amantes, 

may  at  first  blush  be  surprised  that  the  new  translator,  who  is  not  new  to  poetry, 
should  have  chosen  the  far-extended  line  of  the  hexameter.  Like  other  translators,  he 
is  under  the  law  of  faithfulness  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  Irish  poet,  but  no  one  would 
require  of  him  to  render  a  congested  verse  of  somewhat  ‘  barbarous  ’  Celtic  Latin  by  an 
equally  short  verse  of  English  that  would  puzzle  the  modern  reader  and  jar  on  the 
musical  ear.  ] 

Listen  ye  lovers  of  God  as  I  tell  you  of  Patrick  the  Bishop, 

Man  whom  the  Master  hath  blest,  hero  of  saintly  deserts ; 

How  for  the  good  that  he  does  upon  earth,  he  is  likened  to  angels, 

How  for  his  life  without  flaw,  peer  of  Apostles  he  stands. 

Every  tittle  he  guards  of  the  mandates  of  Christ  the  All-Blessed ; 

Bright  in  the  sight  of  the  world  glitters  the  light  of  his  works ; 

Wondrous  and  holy  indeed  the  example  he  sets  and  men  follow, 
Praising  the  Lord  for  it  all,  praising  the  Father  above. 

Steadfast  is  he  in  the  fear  of  his  Maker ;  his  faith  is  unshaken  ; 

Firm  as  on  Peter  the  Church  rises  up-builded  on  him  ; 

God  hath  allotted  to  him  the  place  of  Apostle  within  it, 

’Gainst  it  the  portals  of  hell  never  are  strong  to  prevail. 

Him  hath  the  Master  elected  a  teacher  of  barbarous  races, 

Cunning  with  seine  of  the  truth,  fishing  for  men  with  his  net, 

So  that  from  waves  of  the  world  he  may  win  unto  grace  the  believing, 
Making  them  follow  their  Lord  up  to  His  throne  in  the  skies. 
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Christ’s  are  the  talents  he  sells,  the  excellent  coin  of  good  tidings, 
Claiming  them  back  from  our  clans,  fruitful  with  usury’s  gain ; 

Certain  for  meed  of  his  toil,  for  price  of  his  prodigal  labour, 

Some  day  with  Christ  to  possess  joy  in  His  heavenly  realm. 

Faithful  in  service  to  God  is  he — God’s  most  glorious  envoy, 

Model  and  type  to  the  good  what  an  Apostle  should  be, 

Preacher  with  word  and  with  action  to  such  as  God  calls  for  His  people, 
So  that  if  word  be  too  weak,  action  may  urge  them  to  good. 

Christ  hath  his  glory  in  keeping,  yet  here  upon  earth  is  he  honoured, 
Worshipped  by  all  who  behold,  e’en  as  an  angel  of  God ; 

Yea,  for  as  Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  so  God  hath  sent  him  His  Apostle, 
Guiding  the  steps  of  men  home,  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Humble  in  spirit  and  body,  the  fear  of  his  Maker  hath  filled  him, 
Though  for  his  goodness  the  Lord  loveth  to  rest  on  his  soul ; 

Deep  in  his  flesh  that  is  sinless  he  carries  the  mark  of  the  Master, 
Patiently  bearing  nor  e’er  glorying  save  in  the  Cross. 

Dauntless  and  restless  he  feeds  the  believing  with  heavenly  banquets, 
Lest  they  that  journey  with  Christ,  faint  as  they  walk  on  the  road, 

Furnishing  forth  unto  all  for  their  bread  the  words  of  the  Gospel — 

Lo  !  as  the  manna  of  old — multiplied  still  in  his  hands. 

Chaste  for  the  love  of  his  Lord,  he  warily  keepeth  his  body 
Wrought  and  adorned  as  a  shrine,  meet  for  the  Spirit  of  God  : 

Yea,  and  the  Spirit  for  ever  abides  amid  works  that  are  cleanly, 

Yea,  ’tis  a  victim  he  gives  living  and  pleasing  to  God. 

Light  of  the  world  is  he,  kindled  ablaze,  as  was  told  in  the  Gospel, 
Lighted  and  set  on  the  stand,  shining  far  out  to  mankind  : 

Stronghold  is  he  of  the  King,  a  city  placed  high  on  the  hill-top — 
Plentiful  riches  are  there,  stored  for  the  Master  of  all. 

Surely  shall  Patrick  be  called  in  the  heavenly  kingdom  the  greatest, 
Who  what  his  holy  words  teach,  bodies  in  goodness  of  deed ; 

Pattern  and  model  of  all,  he  guides  the  van  of  the  faithful, 

Keeping  in  pureness  of  heart  trust  ever  clinging  to  God. 

Boldly  he  blazons  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  the  infidel  races, 

Giving  them  grace  without  end,  out  of  the  laver  of  life. 

Day  after  day  for  their  sins  unto  God  he  makes  his  petition,, 

Slaying  for  health  of  their  souls  victims  worthy  of  God. 

Worldly  acclaim  doth  he  flout,  that  God’s  law  may  yet  be  established, 
While  at  God’s  Table  he  stands,  all  is  as  dross  in  his  eyes ; 

Thunder  of  this  world  may  crash ;  undaunted  he  faces  its  crashing, 
Glad  in  the  tempest  of  wrong,  since  that  he  suffers  for  Christ. 
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Shepherd  so  faithful  and  true  of  the  flock  that  the  Gospel  has  won  him, 
Chosen  by  God’s  own  self  ward  of  the  people  of  God, 

Chosen  to  pasture  His  people  with  teaching  appointed  from  heaven, 
Risking  his  life  for  the  flock,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ. 

Him  hath  the  Saviour  raised  to  be  Bishop  because  of  his  merits, 

Counsellor  unto  the  priests  fighting  the  battle  of  God, 

Giving  them  raiment  to  wear  and  food  from  a  heavenly  storehouse, 

Holy  celestial  words,  quitting  his  task  to  the  full. 

Lo  !  to  the  faithful  he  bears  the  call  of  the  King  to  His  nuptials, 

Wearing  the  nuptial  robe,  clad  with  the  garment  of  grace. 

Heavenly  wine  doth  he  draw  without  stint  in  celestial  vessels, 

Bidding  God’s  people  approach  unto  the  heavenly  cup. 

Hid  in  the  sacred  Books,  a  sacred  treasure  he  found  him, 

Seeing  the  Godhead  clear  under  the  Saviour’s  Flesh, 

Holy  and  all  complete  are  his  merits  that  purchase  the  treasure. 
c  Warrior  of  God,’  is  he  called,  looking  on  God  with  his  soul. 

Faithful  witness  is  he  of  the  Lord  in  Catholic  precepts, 

Precepts  carefully  stored,  salt  with  the  message  divine ; 

So  that  man’s  flesh  may  never  corrupt  into  food  for  the  earth-worms, 

Kept  by  the  heavenly  juice  fresh  to  be  offered  to  God. 

Labourer  noble  and  loyal  is  he  in  the  field  of  the  Gospel, 

Sowing  in  sight  of  the  world  seeds  of  good  tidings  of  Christ ; 

Sowing  with  lips  that  God  guards  seed  in  the  ears  of  the  wary, 

Making  their  hearts  and  their  minds  tilth  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Christ  for  Himself  hath  made  choice ;  His  deputy  here  hath  He  placed  him, 
Out  of  two  tyrants’  holds  setting  their  prisoners  free — 

Ransoming  slaves  from  the  chains  of  men  who  held  them  in  bondage, 
Freeing  from  Satan’s  rule  numberless  souls  that  were  his. 

Hymns  and  psalms  doth  he  sing  to  the  Lord  with  St.  John’s  Revelations  ; 
Chanting  to  hasten  his  work,  building  the  people  of  God. 

Into  their  keeping  he  gives  the  law  in  the  Name  of  the  Triune, 

Teaching  the  Persons  are  Three,  simple  the  Substance  of  God. 

Girt  with  the  girdle  of  God,  by  day  and  by  night  never  ceasing 
Unto  his  Lord  and  his  God,  riseth  his  prayer  without  rest ; 

Mighty  the  toil  is,  and  sure  the  guerdon  that  waits  for  his  labour — 
Lordship  along  with  the  Twelve  over  the  people  of  God. 

Listen  ye  lovers  of  God  as  I  tell  you  of  Patrick  the  Bishop, 

Man  whom  the  Master  hath  blest,  hero  of  saintly  deserts; 

How  for  the  good  that  he  does  upon  earth,  he  is  likened  to  angels 
How  for  his  life  without  flaw,  peer  of  Apostles  he  stands. 
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FEARCHUR  LEIGHICH 

Captain  Wm.  Morrison,  Army  Medical  Staff  (Retired) 

Tradition  is  an  unreliable  basis  on  which  to  dogmatise.  It 
has  therefore  to  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt, 
except  so  far  as  circumstantial  environments  confirm  the 
tradition.  Among  the  many  traditions  current  in  Highland 
ceilidh  around  the  fireside,  in  my  early  days,  few  were  given 
such  credence  as  the  story  of  Fearchur  Leighich,  physician  to 
the  Mackays  of  Farr. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  life  was  the  recital 
of  how  he  came  into  possession  of  all  the  islands  and  sea-girt 
rocks  between  Rudha  Storr  in  Assynt,  and  Rudha  Armidale 
in  Farr.  My  family  was  closely  related  by  marriage  to  a  man 
who  claimed  to  be  in  the  direct  male  line  from  this  noted 
physician.  He  delighted  to  relate  to  willing  listeners  the 
success  of  his  progenitor  in  the  healing  faculty,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  exercised  over  King  Robert  the  Second  in  conse¬ 
quence.  He  was  called,  it  is  said,  to  treat  the  king  after  the 
court  physicians  had  failed  to  diagnose  the  ailment  from 
which  the  king  suffered.  According  to  the  tradition,  the 
treatment  was  the  acme  of  simplicity.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
decoction  of  boiled  milk  with  wilks  and  seaweed,  a  treatment 
which  has  to  some  extent  been  resuscitated,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  advertisements  regarding  the  efficacy  of  the 
various  patent  medicines  now  extracted  from  seaweed. 

The  first  charter  to  confer  royal  favour  on  the  Leighich 
was  granted  by  Lord  Alexander  Stuart — better  known  in 
history  as  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  fourth  son  of  Robert  the 
Second,  and  at  that  period  governor  of  the  regions  to  the 
north  of  the  Grampians.  It  conferred  on  the  recipient  certain 
lands  in  Melness  and  Hope,  and  was  dated  4th  September 
1379.  This  mark  of  royal  favour  was  confirmed  in  a  second 
charter,  dated  31st  December  1386,  by  King  Robert,  to  which 
were  added  all  the  islands  above  referred  to.  The  fact  that 
the  ‘Wolf’  made  the  first  grant  would  presume  that  it  was 


